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Special to the Press 


Provost Stephen Toulmin of 
Crown Colle 
of Kresge College announced their 
resignations from their college 
provostships last week. 

Toulmin, who has been at 
UCSC only a little more than two 
quarters, is leaving the University 
completely to accept an invitation 
to join the faculty of the University 
of Chicago when his contract with 
UCSC expires in June of 1974. 

Edgar, the founding provost of 
Kresge plans to remain with the 
UCSC fi 
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and Robert Edgar. 


aculty after his resignation - 


from the provostship takes: effect 
also in June of 1974. 

The reasons for the resignations 
of the two provosts are varied and 
possibly unrelated. 

In a letter to Chancellor Dean 
McHenry, Provost Edgar said his 
decision grows, ‘‘out of a strong 
love and dedication to Kresge 
College and to UCSC.” 

In that letter, Edgar also said, 
“I feel it is ‘right’ for my own 


needs, both human and academic, . 


and also for the growth and 
development of the College, that I 
remove myself from the role of 
Provost and the leadership of the 
College.” 


Hotel Manager 


“I'm the manager of a 400 bed 
plush hotel and the chairman and 
social director of an academic 
department of 35,’’ Provost 
Toulmin said of his provostship at 
Crown in a recent interview with 
City on a Hill Press. 

Toulmin stressed that the 
provost position needs to be 
reappraised in the light of the 
existing realities surrounding the 

rovostship. The problem, he 
eels, centers around the role of the 
successor-provost. The founding 
provost (in Crown’s case, Kennety 
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Thiemann) puts his own unique 
stamp on the character of the 
college through the hiring of a full 
faculty, major policy decisions on 
the academic emphasis of the 
college, and the allocation of funds 
far:greater than any available to a 
successor-provost. 

“There is no question,’ 
Toulmin said, “but that Crown 
College reflects the personality of 
its founding provost, Kenneth 
Thiemann.”’ a 

The successor-provost, Toulmin 
continued, takes the position of 
leadership in a coll whose 
personality and atmosphere have 
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Financial Aid Mismanagement? 


Student Threatened, Account Frozen 


BY JAMES FOX 


Writer’s Note: The true names of 
the students mentioned in this 
article have been changed 
protect them from possible 
retaliations 


“The University has violated 
principles which even the rankest 
collection agencies are held to,” 
said Legal~ Aid attorney Don 
Gartner. His remarks were made 
in reference to action the 
University took against a student 


who received an_ accidental 
overpayment on a loan he was 
receiving through Financial Aid. 
The action consisted of a pipes 
of this student’s personal ban 
account and a threat to lapse his 
student status. 

On Monday, April 9, Bill 
Baxter, a student at College 7, 
received a check from the Business 
Office in the sum of $684. Before 
cashing the check, however, he 
inquired at the Business Office if 
the check was properly due to him 
because he suspected it was more 
than he was entitled to. 


New Financial Aid 
Director Replaces Arroyo 


BY MARY BETH LIBBEY 


Philip Joseph Osselaer, former 
Assistant Director of Financial 
Aid at the University of Santa 
Clara, has been appointed as 
UCSC Financial 
Aid Officer filling the position 
which has been vacant since the 
dismissal of Ron Arroyo last 
December. 

Mr. Osselaer is a graduate of 
Xavier University and is presently 
completing his Master’s Degree in 
Counseling Psychology at the 
University of Santa Clara. He also 
is author of that University’s 
Financial Aid Policy Manual and 
serves as Chairman of the 
Computer Coordinating Com- 
mittee there. 

The recruitment effort has been 
under way for the past several 
weeks. Over 150 applications were 
reviewed by the Personnel Office, 
ot which tour were recommendea 
to Howard Shontz, Vice- 
Chancellor, Student Services for 
final consideration. 

Due to the lack of a final 
decision on the personnel 
grievance appeal made by Arroyo 
upon his dismissal, Shontz 
clarified the Administration’s 
position on the hiring of a 
replacement in this way, ‘The 
results of former Financial Aid 
Officer Arroyo’s appeal hearing 
and the recruitment and selection 
of a new Financial Aid Oficer have 
no implications for each other. To 


the best of my knowledge, staff 
Personnel Policies have been 
followed carefully throughout the 
recruitment.” 

Mr. Osselaer, aware of the 
controversy which developed due . 
the Arroyo dismissal, commented 
that, ‘I hope that it does not have 
ia detrimental effect on either my 
relationship with students or 
within the office itself. I have been 
hired to do a job I am competent 
and capable of and enjoy doing. I 
believe financial aid services play a 
vital role in student life and I hope 
to become a part of that. 

“I cannot see the point in 
dwelling on the past and I would 
not want .to say anything that 
might appear unfair to either Ron 
or the University.” 

Osselaer views financial aid as 
something much more than a 
simple bookkeeping operation. He 
stated that, “I think that the job of 
the financial aid office is to relieve 
the student from as much of the 
hassle involved as we can and that 
the approach should be as 
professional as possible. I see my 
graduate work in counseling as 
being very valuable in dealing with 
students. It will help me do a 
better job.” 

UCSC’s office handles some two 
million dollars each academic year 
in grants and loans which go to 
approxiately 1,400 students, or 
one-third of the UCSC student 
body. 

Mr. Osselaer will officially 
assume his duties on May 1. 


Baxter was assured by the 
Businéss Office that this was the 
per amount he had coming to 
im. To further cement his en- 
titlement, he was given a new 
UCSC Regents Promissory Note to 
sign which confirmed the amount 
he had received. The change in the 
loan amount did not surprise 
Baxter, as in past years there had 
been shifts in his overall financial 
aid package. 
But still not quite satisfied that 
it was all right to spend the money, 
he checked again, later in the day, 
with Gary Sutton, Acting 
Financial Aid Officer. Sutton 
reassured him that everything 
appeared normal but. that he 
would look into it and if there was 
an overpayment, it could be paid 
back in a normal manner. There 
was not the remotest suggestion by 
Sutton, or anyone else, that the 
check should not be cashed. 
After Baxter left Sutton’s office, 
Suttoff did some further checking 
‘and discovered that Baxter had 
been right all along—there was an 


~ overpayment on his loan. 


Before telephoning Baxter, 
Sutton telephoned J.T. (Mark) 
Schaeffer, Accounting Officer. He 
told Schaeffer of the overpayment 
on Baxter’s loan. In att interview 
with the Press, Schaeffer stated 
that he “received the feeling from 
Sutton that the student would 
refuse to return the check.” 

Schaeffer immediately drafted a 
letter to Baxter’s bank requesting 
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PRESS EXAMINES 


BY JIM LAFFAN 


The expected battle between 
Wilder Ranch Project and the 
city’s anti-development forces over 
annexation of North Coast land 
has been postponed indefinitely. 
A public presentation by Wilder 

cials, followed by an open 
hearing had been scheduled for 
Wednesday’s meeting of the Santa 
Cruz Local Agency Formation 
Commission. 

In a surprise action, attorney for 
the Project, Robert Busso opened 
the crowded hearing by moving for 
a 60 day “continuation.’’ -Bosso 
explained the action, citing the 
recent City Council elections for 
the delay. He maintained that 
Wilder officials had not yet had 
time to acquaint the three new 
members of the Council with 


Wilder Ranch Battle Postponed 


already been formed. The 
questions are then: 

1) how far should the new 
provost attempt to change the 
prevailing character of the college. 

2) what sort of resources are 
available for extending the 
college’s academic emphasis in 
new directions. The successor- 
provost must take the respon- 
sibility upon himself for 
procurring the necessary funding 
Toulmin emphasized. 

““A case can be made that the 
job of successor-provost is more 
like the job of a chairman of a 
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information relating to the project. 

A decision was reached after 
considerable debate by the 
Committee, including a proposal 
by Committee member and 
County Supervisor Phil Harry, 
whose Third District encompasses 
the Wilder property, that the 
Wilder Project file an _ en- 
vironmental impact report durin 
the interim. The committee vote 
6 to 1 to reject the Wilder Ranch’s 
application for annexation 
‘without prejudice’’, allowing 
them to reapply any time within 
the next year. 

Wilder Ranch and Beaches is 
asking for 6.4 square miles of 
previouly city annexed land for the 
development of samll “villages” 
which will eventually accomodate 
35,000 people. 


Alliance Formed to Halt 
North Coastal Development 


BY JOHN CHASE 


Three yer announced on 


Tuesday, April 17 the information 
of an alliance to slow annexation 
and development of Santa Cruz’ 
North Coast. The three groups, 
Operation Wilder, People’s Lobby 
and CalPirg, will each concentrate 
on a different as of this effort. 

Operation Wilder, a citizens’ 
group fromed to halt annexation 
of the North Coast, and prevent 
the development of the proposed 
30,000 person Wilder Ranch 
development, will continue its 
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efforts to publicize its case against 
development. 

People’s Lobby, a group active 
in sponsoring iniative, referendum 
and judicial matters in the past 
will sponsor an iniative before the 
voters requiring that annexations 
be brought to a vote of the elec- 
torate. 

The Northern California Public 
Interest Research Group (NorCal 
PIRG), a student controlled public 
interest group will investigate the 
relationships between city officials 
and North Coast developers. 

Specifically singled out for 
investigation was the attorney for 
Wilder Ranch and Beaches Co. 
Robert Bosso, and its general 
manager Don Fultz. Cal PIRG 
will also research the legal 
requirements for doing an En- 
vironmental Impact Study on the 
North Coast development plans 
proceed further. 

CalPIRG is a “‘Nader’s Raiders” 
type group, whose tactics, 
organizational structure, and goals 
are based on an organizing model 
of consumer advocate Ralph 
Nader. 

In a third unrelated action it will 
undertake a retail price com- 
parison of grocery stores and 
supermarkets in the Santa Cruz 
area. 

A “core group”’ of fifty students 
will be involved in the actual 
research necessary for the com- 
pletion of these projects. 
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BY JOHN CHASE 


Three outgoing Santa Cruz city 
council members received warm 
praise for their time spent in 
public service while three new 
council members were welcomed 
to begin their terms of public 
service, at an April 17 installation 
meeting. 

Outgoing council members 
Denver Groff, Dr. Robert Jones, 
and Richard Werner’ were 
awarded plaques for their service 
by Mayor Castagnola. Castagnola 
was himself presented a gavel for 
his performance as mayor. Vern 
Smith was elected by the council to 
be his successor as mayor of the 
city. 

New council members Sally Di 
Girolamo, Virginia Sharp, and 
Bert Muhly were sworn in by city 
clerk Angelle Mellon and took 
their seats on the council for the 
first time. 

“We can be an inspiration to the 
rest of the country’’ said top vote- 
getter Muhly of the role Santa 
Cruz could play under the 
reconstituted council. ‘I see no 
reason with all of us working 
together why we can’t bring the 
city together’, he noted. The 
council unanimously elected 
Muhly Vice-Mayor, traditional 
stepping stone to the position of 
mayor on a motion of Council 
member Lorette Wood. Coun- 
cilmember Sally Di Girolamo 
thanked the people who had 
helped her get elected in her 
opening speech. ‘“‘I didn’t get here 
alone,” she said. 

Asked by former mayor 
Castagnola if she felt uneasy at 
being on the other side of the rail, 
and casting her first aye vote, she 
quipped, “It’s hard for me to 
overcome giving my name and 
address.” 

New Councilmember Sharp 
gave evidence in no uncertain 
terms that she was determined to 
get down to business as swiftly as 
possible. “I did not prepare a 
speech.” “I think the time for 
speeches is past. I am ready to get 
on with the meeting.” 

Popular hit and artistic success 
of the evening was former 
councilman Werner’s farewell 
address. He warned the new 
council members, ‘“‘The problem is 
how to satisfy the irritated without 


irritating the satisfied.” 

By way of a welcome he quoted 
nineteenth century New England 
poet James Russel Lowell “New 
times demand new measures and 
new men. The world advances and 
in time outgrows the laws that in 
our father’s day were best.” 

Mr. Werner did not neglect to 
touch upon the subject of old age 
and his own fetirement from the 
council. Entreating the assembled 
audience to paid heed to the 
oldsters he read, ‘‘King David and 
King Solomon led merry, merry 
lives; with many many lady 
freinds and many,:.many wives. 
But when old age crept over them 
with many many qualms, King 
Solomon wrote the Proverbs, and 
King David wrote the psalms.” 


Resignations 


From Front Page 
large department,”’ he said. 


Full Discussion Needed 


In his letter to the faculty of 
Crown, Provost Toulmin stated, “‘I 
very much hope that before 
anything else is done to find a 
replacement for me the College 
will think it worthwhile to have a 
full discussion about the scope, 
duties, resources, privileges and 
personal rewards of the 
Provostship.”’ 

Both Provosts Toulmin and 
Edgar were anxious to stress that 
their separate reasons for leaving 
their positions at the end of 1974 
are quite positive reasons. 

Provost Edgar said, ‘‘the main 
reason was for my own personal 
development and also for the good 
of the College. I think its time for a 


change.” 

Provost Toulmin said, ‘Quite 
simply, I have the opportunity to 
go to a better job. ow that I 
know the job is only for two years, 
I’m finding it quite enjoyable.” 


Cabrillo Bond Approved 


Michaelson, Barnhart Elected 


BY JOHN CHASE 


In Tuesday’s county-wide school 
election, notable chiefly for voter 
apathy, Cabrillo College district 
voters voted 70.66 percent for 
passage of a $3 million bond issue. 
A two-thirds majority was 
necessary to pass the measure. 

In the Santa Cruz city school 
district trustee race Betty Bar- 
nhard received 6,426 votes to 
Harry Wiens 2,945 votes for the 
“‘outside-the-city” seat. Jacop 
Michaelson defeated Stephen 
Baron 5,137 to 4,048 for the at- 
large seat. Trustees Sarah 
Bunnett and Carl Nelson who ran 
unopposed also won seats. 

The U.C.S.C. voting turnout 
once again a4 the city average. 
While only 23.88 percent of the 
city voters cast ballots, 
percent of those eligible on 
campus voted. 


32.6: 


True to its record in recent 
elections UCSC students  over- 
whelmingly agreed in their 
selection of candidates. _ 

The Campus precincts vote-tally 
ran 618 for Barnhart to 19 for 
Wiens, and 626 for Michaelson to 


.23 for Baron. 


The similarity of the vote totals 
for the two races on campus was in 
striking contrast to the city vote 
totals. There, voters split the vote 
more evenly between the two 
similar candidates, Barron and 
Michaelson, than they did for the 
two disimilar candidates Barnhart 
and Wiens. 

Barron and Michaelson both 
held fairly liberal views on 
education. On the other hand, 
Ms. Barnhart espoused a more 
open educational philosophy than 
did Wiens, who defined his ap- 
proach to education as “prac- 
tical.” 


Paula Johnson 


UCSC Feminist Prof 
Paula Johnson Interviewed 


BY GARY YRIBARREN 


Making what seems to be a positive move in the midst of a university- 

wide controversy over the hiring of women, UCSC last quarter hired Ms. 

Paula Johnson who took what she believed to be “‘a fairly strong feminist 
approach”’ to a vital subject area, in which she taught a class, ‘The 
Psychology of Sex Roles.” 

Prior to the taping of this interview Ms. Johnson stated that she would 
rather have a woman interview her, not only because she would feel more 
of a iy ain with a woman who was interested in feminism but also ‘‘in 
terms of giving a woman the opportunity to do the interview.” 

“I don’t know what the situation is here and I’m not going to say I 
won't be interviewed unless a woman can do it. But I think that pos 

is a field that’s been. closed to women to a large extent and that it’s 
starting to open up. So that if there are women interested in reporting, 
I'd like to be interviewed by a woman in order to give her the chance to 
do it.” 
‘Some persons may consider me to be a militant feminist,” she says, 
‘yet others may not see me as a feminist at all.”” * 
When asked to clarify her identification with the Feminist Movement, 


, Ms. Johnson spoke carefully, “I don’t know if there is a standard 
definition of feminism. I guess I probably would be a social- 
psychological feminist being concerned with women’s place in society. I 
terms of the academic work I do: studying why it is she is in that role, 
how did she get there, what are the reasons for her being there, why 
hasn’t she gotten out of that role, what are the implications for society for 
her being in that role.” : 

Although she personally feels ‘‘quite strongly’ about the Feminist 
Movement, Ms. Johnson believes she is not very militant in the sense that 
she possesses ‘‘largely an intellectual, academic interest in the issue.” 

“I’ve never been verv active in social movements except for the study 
part. In a lot of ways I’m happiest sitting alone in my office with 
computer output, ’’ she said with a characteristic smile. 

Placing some sort of natural limit on the concept of militancy, Ms. 
Johnson said, “I can’t believe that a militant is a militant twenty-four 
hours a day. That isn’t the only thing you live for. There are other 
things. You may try to build a consistent sort of life style but the whole 
idea of someone who thinks only in terms of the women’s liberation 
movement is sort of funny. I can’t imagine also, say, a Black Panther, 
qo twenty-four hours a day is keeping up the militant drive.” 

A resident of Los Angeles since the age of three, 27 year old Ms. 
Johnson holds an M.A. in paycnology from UCLA and is currently 
working on her dissertation which is an experimental study looking at the 
various ways people influence each other. 

Prior to accepting her position as Acting Assistant Professor at Kresge 
College, Ms. Johnson interviewed extensively in the east and very nearly 
accepted a post-doctorate position at Yale. Why did she choose UCSC? 

“T really like the people here,” she commented. The people on the 
UCSC Psychology Board ‘‘were open to my doing what I want to do now 
which is teaching this particular course and doing research in the area of 
sex roles, whereas some of the eastern universities weren’t. I learned I 
wasn’t in the area for the money because all my other offers paid a lot 
more than this one.” 


Ms. Johnson spends much of her free time on week-ends in Los 


Angeles where she stays by the beach and likes to do “kind of city things” 
like going to restaurants, the theater, movies and just getting together 
‘octally with friends. 


At Santa Cruz where “‘it’s so beautiful” Ms. Johnson spends a lot of 
time sich driftwood on the beach, riding horses, reading and just 
doing what she feels like at the time. 


A lot of people still have un- 
derlying beliefs that women are 
inferior in various ways, naturally 
helpless, dependent, and illogical 
for example. Women haven’t had 
the opportunity to fulfill their 
individual potentials. Simply 
being in favor of women’s rights 
and being aware that women don’t 
have a lot of rights. A lot of it is 
very subtle and hard to point out. 
On a personal level being a 
feminist may mean trying to live 
and relate as an individual rather 
than in terms of stereotyped roles. 
It may also mean getting together 
with other women for group 
support and to take political 
stands on issues such as abortion, 
or legal and economic rights. 


Q. Who do you consider to be the 
leaders of the Feminist 
Movement? 


A. There are many Womens’ 
Liberation movements. There are 
the leaders everyone has heard 
about like Gloria Steinem, Shirley 
Chisholm, and the activists. 1 
can’t relate to that question very 
well. 

Essentially my involvement is 
in working in psychological study 
and to a lesser degeee in any kind 
of action work. Although 
hopefully the latter will come from 
the former. 


Q. Would you say then that the 
Women’s Movement lacks 


Sghes and_a firm sense of 
ion 


A. No, not at all. I simply think 
that you can’t say ‘‘the Women’s 
Movement”’ any more than you 
could say ‘‘the Man’s Movement.” 
There are a lot of people who are 
interested in a lot of areas relevant 
to the rights of women and they’re 
doing what they can in those areas. 

The basic groundwork is the 
women who are simply trying to 
deal with their own lives and their 
own position in society and are 
turning to other women. So you 
get the formation of these small 
group discussions. A lot of them 
are called consciousness-raising 
groups. It is not an organized 
movement in the sense of being 
bureaucratically structured or 
what people would call a con- 
sipracy when people get too 
organized. For example, whenever 
the Black Movements got well 
organized it was suddenly called a 
conspiracy. 

I think that the basic thing is the 
individual woman. First of all 
building her own sense of esteem 
and then being able to look at the 
issues in terms of other women. 
The women in the movement, I 
think, have a great feeling of 
sisterhood with all other women. I 
think it’s growing. It’s everywhere 
and in a lot of different ways 
depending on the focus that the 
particular women are taking. | 
wouldn’t call it nationally 
organized although there are 
certain national orgainzations, 
such. as the Women’s Political 
Caucus. There is a lot of change 
going on and I think it’s had a lot 
of effect just in changing people’s 
behaviors and their attitudes. 
Organization is necessary in some 
things but it seems to be working 
well on a_ spontaneous level. 
People call organization some kind , 
of hierarchy of status, but women 
are organized as equals. 


Q. Would you say that bi- 
ser and —_ is a 

y out- of i 
liberation? aces 


A. I don’t consider lesbianism to 


See Page 3 
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be unhealthy. I also do not think 
lesbianism is an out-growth of 
women’s liberation. 

Basically, I’d like to say three 
things. First, the issue of 
lesbianism seems very. emotionally 
charged, particularly to men who 
make a lot of jokes about lesbians 
and women’s liberation. Joking 
can indicate anxiety. Men seem to 
be most uptight about it, whereas 
for, most women it’s more of an 
option that they’re either in- 
terested or uninterested in without 
too much conflict (especially in the 
latter case.) A lot of people im- 
mediately get scared about 
women’s liberation if they 
associate it with lesbianism. 

Secondly, as far as lesbianism 
being an outgrowth of women’s | 
liberation, I don’t think there is a 
causal relationship. Rather, they 
are unrelated to each other but 
both related to a _ general 
willingness to question one’s way 
of relating. A willingness to make 
conscious decisions about what’s 
best rather than follow along with 
a set of norms. 

This gets into the third thing. 
I’m not a very qualified 
spokesman but it seems to me that 
radical gay movements are based 
on love for people, regardless of 
sex. Sexual phe eaigaaie of this love 
in homosexuality is included. In 
this way radical lesbians may also 
be involved in women’s movements 
in that women’s movements tend 
to promote women believing in 
each other. Radical lesbians find 
this ideology consistent with their 
beliefs and extend this to their 
sexual preferences. It does not 
seem that lesbianism is an out- 
growth of women’s liberation but 
that both are separate out-growths 
of more fundamental ideas about 

roles and relationships . A person 
can be into one, or the other, or 
both. 


Q. What can a man hope to gain 
by activ 9, 
yy oly, Supporting Women’s 


A. Oh, a lot. I guess if he’s really 
into the male role and really is 
happy in the male role by 
achieving | in, ‘ all the areas 
that males are supposed to achieve 
in and is really successful, those 
are the people that the movement 
might most threaten. Male role is 
detined in our society as 
achievement in some sphere such 
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as the academic or occupational. 
Some kind of physical 
achievement can be substituted or 
sexual conquest. These are the 
three ways a male can achieve in 
our society. ; 

It’s like the woman who is hap- 
piest ironing for here loved one, 
maybe that’s where she really is 
happiest because she is unaware of 
any alternative and secure in her 
gaan Well, maybe he really is 

appiest playing those particular 

ames but I think by ming 
involved in the Women’s 
Movement a man can really more 
fully become aware of himself as a 
total person rather than just what 
society has programmed. him to 
do. To be able to not feel guilty or 
bad or inadequate because’ he saw_ 
a sad movie and wanted to cry. 
Generally he has to be the strong 
one all the time in his relationship 
or that he has to act in certain 
prescribed ways that might be 
difficult for him as a person. 
People who play the game so well 


that they win all the time may be © 


the ag le who are against it. 1 
thin ’s a really interesting 
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area to study: males’ reactions to 
the Womens’ Movement. 

The whole idea of adrogenous. 
people. The idea.of a person who 
responds to people to life in terms 
of his or her own real feelings 
rather than prescribed roles is a 

oal, I think, for everyone. Again 

’m looking at it like a 
psychologist. Just in terms of 

ains, why should the man have to 
te the one that works? I think 
that’s a t pressure on a lot of 
men aithon h they accept it. 
There are a lot of different gains. 
Some of them are scary because 
you’re breaking down familiar 
structures that you know how to 
deal with. Roles are so set that if 
you stop playing them then maybe 
you don’t know what to do for a 
while, because all you've been 
doing is playing the roles rather 
than relating to le. It’s the 
same thing when you're a 
housewife, when you’ve achieved 
“the successful female thing of 
being a housewife you have a 

guaranteed income, you have a lot 
of leisure time, you don’t have to 
really go out and achieve or deal 


with the real world. It’s scary for 
women too. 


Q. Sociologist Alice Rossi has 
stated that young, intelligent and 
sensitive feminists necessarily 
become thick-skinned and must 
pay the high price of hesitation to 
encounter very intimate 
relationships. Do you agree with 
her? 


A. No, I don’t agree that this 
necessarily happens, although it 
can. If a person is constantly 
surrounded by people who don’t 
understand what she believes or 
are hostile toward her beliefs, this 


can lead to her becoming “‘thick- 
skinned’ to protect herself. 
Although what is considered 
“thick-skinned” for a woman may 
be considered quite normal for a 
man. 

It is helpful if a person can 
relate to other people who share 
some of her values. So, feminism 
may affect who she is willing to 
have relationships with but not 
necessarily the deepness of the 
relationship. A feminist may live 
by her principles and have a 
relationship only with a man who 
can handle equality in sharing 
life’s drudgeries and excitement. 

It may be a real struggle to act 
consistently with feminist beliefs in 
a personal relationship when both 
persons have been socialized all 
their lives to be in a more 
stereotyped role. The man may be 
threatened by her showing 
assertiveness or independence for 
example, and the woman may be 
in conflict over it. Likewise, the 
woman may be threatened if the 
man is open about feelings of 
dependence, and the man may feel 
confkct. 


Q. What is the importance of 
establishing whether innate sexual 
differences exist between men and 
women? 


A. First of all a lot of the 
stereotyping is based on the 
assumption that there are innate 
differences, that women are really 
basically, innately, physically very 
different. It’s a very difficult area 
because it’s very difficult to 
separate out whether or not there 
are basic ways which you are 
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physicologically pre-programmed 
to behave. 

In most of the studies you ‘ene de 
find that males are more, 
scan Remar aise ate 
different kinds of ways, Although 
you have to be very careful how 
you define aggression and action. 
If it were true that there were some 
basic differences perhpas there 
would be somewhat different roles 
the sexes would play, if it were 
based on their physiological 
capabilities alone. The way it 
looks, though, is even if there are 
differences, they’re so overridden 
by social factors that they really 
don’t amount to much im- 
portance. tend to be 
changeable. In addition, you get: 
the overlapping curve where the. 
variation within each sex is so, 
much greater than the variation 
between. 

So, I guess there are two points. - 
There are tremendous . 
fsa ical and physical dif- 

erences een the sexes and we 
must see what kinds of effect these 
have and if there is really any 
justification, say, for manual 
dexterity assumptions or tem- | 
peramental differences that people 
make. For example, the studies of 
hermaphrodites and pseudo- 
hermaphrodites showed that 
people are assigned to the wron 
sex and they grow up just as well 
adjusted to the that sex as ple 
who are assigned to the right sex 
because social learning has 
overridden all these hormonal 
predispositions if there are any. 

I’'d_ really like to see more 
\physiological psychologists in- 
iterested in studying sex differences 


See Page 10 


Year of Uncertainty 


For Teaching 


BY GARY KITAHATA 


UC Santa Cruz will not be 
getting all the teaching positions 
that it had requested for noext 
year, according to the Chancellor’s 
office. 

Twenty-nine FTE’s (Full-Time 
Equivalents) had been asked for, 
but the Governor’s budget cut the 
number to 24. The Regents have 
since added three ‘‘soft’” FTE’s, 
which are temporary positions 
funded for only one year. 

The office of UC President 
Charles Hitch has so far confirmed 
only about 18 of the new positions. 
“This is the first year of un- 
certainty,’’ said Lloyd Ring, 
assistant chancellor of academic 
planning. ‘‘The State Legislature 
will vote this June to confirm the 
budget, including all teaching 
posts,” he added. 

With three divisions, eight 
colleges and 25 boards of study at 
Santa Cruz, there has always been 
rigorous competition for new 
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Positions 


FTE’s. Priority has been given this 
year to the new colleges in 
rounding out their faculties. 
Kresge is in line for 11 new 

itions, College VII is lookin 
or six new posts and College vit 
is expecting nine new teaching 
slots. 

Five senior positions are 
presently being investigated. A 
full professor from UCLA is 
coming to the Chemistry board, 
where there is presently only 1 
senior teaching professor. 
Religious Studies has 60-70 majors 
but no faculty assigned to it, and 
so will be receiving a senior 
position. Other senior posts are 
scheduled for Theatre Arts, 
History of Consciousness at Cowell 
College and a provost for College 
8 


The University is allocated 
$12,500 for each new position 
request granted, which is the ae 
3 level for assistant professors. 
senior position, with its ac- 
companying $20,000 salary must 
be specifically funded up by the 
President’s office or by the con- 
current salary difference gained 
when another senior professor 
retires. 
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Election Victories Point to 
Fallacy of Voter Mythologies 


By Mike Rotkin 


Fhe easy victory of the Bicentennial Commission’s candidates—Bert 
Muhly, Virginia Sharp and Sally DiGirolamo—in the recent Santa Cruz 
City Council election, should be encouraging for ecology activists 
everywhere. t 

It is particularly\ gratifying that all three candidates were supported 
widely throughout the city of Santa Cruz and not just by the student vote. 
Even the conservative Sentinel was forced to admit that Muhly would 
have won without the student vote and that attributing the Sharp and 
DiGirolamo victories purely to the student vote was “problematical.” 

Since all three candidates ran on the platform of limiting the Santa 
Cruz growth rate and had openly identified the University of California 
as a prime cause of city growth, charges of university manipulation of the 
election are likely to seem pretty hollow. The recent City Council election 
was fimply another expression, along with Proposition 20 and 
McGovern’s victory within the city of Santa Cruz, that the general 
population of Santa Cruz is ready for a change. 

This is not to deny, however,that young people, particularly students, 
played an important part in developing a new ecological awareness in 
other sectors of the community. Young people played an active role in 
helping to select the candidates, in developing their platforms and in 
getting them elected. 

When the Bicentennial Commission wrote ns its platform on issues 
such as the North Coast, Lighthouse Point, Highrises, Growth Rate, 
Transportation and other social issues, people told us we could never 
elect a candidate on such strong positions. Perhaps the “‘political ex- 
perts’’ were well intentioned; perhaps they were using the assumed 
conservative bias of the electorate as a smokescreen for their own con- 
servative views. 

In any case, we have to learn to trust the worth of our own ideas and 
assume that the “silent majority” is not as conservative as we are led to 
believe. This was certainly borne out in this campaign. There is, in fact, 
no reason to assume that candidates even further to the left might not 
have done still better in a Santa Cruz election, since those elected were 
pretty clearly on that end of the spectrum of candidates. Vague promises 
of “responsive government” probably did less to win votes than the clear 
statements of strong positions such as “no convention center at 
Lighthouse Point.” 

eople also told us we could never get two women elected to the City 
Council. Their motives may have been good, but let that be the last time 
anyone proposes to put forth a less que candidate because of his 
sex. Once again, the people were ahead of the politicians on an important 
issue. 

Finally, the candidates themselves are to be congratulated on their 
refusal to disassociate themselves from radical and student supporters. 
Our candidates owe us nothing but a promise to be responsive to a public 
that elected them for their strong positions on the environment and social 
issues. 

Bert, Virginia and Sally will need our support and criticism in office 
even more than during the election, because not even they can be 
‘responsive’ to a silent electorate. And if the election victory was sweet, 
the actual defeat of environmentally destructive development projects 
will be sweeter still. 
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Editor: I’m sick of racial 
descrimination cloaked in 
euphemisms such as “‘hiring 
goals’’ and ‘‘Affirmative Action.” 
And I’m sick of arrogant, selfish 
demands by groups which benefit 
by this discrimination. 

For an example which strikes 
close to home, get out last week’s 
City on a Hill Press and read the 
statements by the Concilio de 
Asuntos Chicanos. They say one 
thing: 

Chicanos deserve special 
privileges and benefits. Not 
because we have earned them— 
but because we are Chicano. 

That's what it amounts to. More 
Chicano employees. More Chicano 
professors. More Chicano con- 
struction workers at Kresge. More 
Chicano students. And so on and 
on and on. 

Can you imagine what would 
happen if, for instance, Catholic 
students demanded Catholic 
professors and students and office 
workers—or if Jewish or Baptist or 
Mormon students asked the same? 
Can you imagine a Scandinavian 
Liberation Front agitating for 
more Milsons, Petersens and 
Jansens, special recruitment of 
students of Scandinavian ex- 
traction, a Norwegian dean, a 
Danish professor, 8 percent more 
Scandinavian construction 
workers at Kresge,and 14 percent 
more Finnish office workers in 
Central Services? 

“For Heaven’s sakes,” you 
would reply. ‘‘Let’s just hire people 


or admit students on their own 


merits, as individuals!” 

And I would agree completely. 
But not the Concilio de Asuntos 
Chicanos. 

By what right, for example, do 
they demand that the percenta 
of Chicano employees reflect the 
Chicano percentage of the 
surrounding counties? What 
about hiring an individual on his 
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merits as an individual? Isn’t that 
what civil rights are all about— 
that an employer should look at a 
person’s abilities and -not his 
religion or ancestry or last name? 
But the Chicano organization 
doesn’t say, ‘“‘Hire the best skilled, 
without discrimination.” Instead 
they declare, ‘Hire a Chicano! 
You don’t have enough!” 

Instead of combatting racism, 
the Chicano students demand it. 
Instead of fighting for equal 
rights, they demand special racial 
privileges. Their cure for 
yesterday’s discrimination against 
Chicanos—discriminate _ against 
non-Chicanos today! Let Chicanos 
rake in privileges at the expense of 
those who are innocent of 
discrimination—their competitors 
who are not a enough to have 
the advantage of a Spanish sur- 
name! 

I doubt that the majority of 
Chicanos agree with these 
irrational, selfish demands for 
“discrimination in reverse.” I 
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know that the majority of my 
Chicano acquaintances would 
rather advance on their merits as 
individuals than on their racial 
extraction. 

To my mind, the proper answer 
to the Concilio’s charges was 
formulated in a New York Times 
editorial: 

But the question must be not 
whether a group recognizable in 
color, features or culture has its 
rights as a group. No, the question 
is whether any American in- 
dividual, regardless of color, 
features or culture, is deprived of 
his rights as an American. If the 
individual has all the rights and 
privileges due him under the laws 
and the Constitution, we need not 
worry about groups and masses— 
these do not, in fact, matter except 
as figures of speech. 

Yours for, equal rights, 


Name withheld by request 
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Smith at the Sesnon 


American Art of the 20's and 
30's, an exhibition of watercolors, 
etchings, photographs, and 
sculpture, opened Tuesday, April 
17, and will run through Saturday, 
May 12, in the Mary Porter Sesnon 
Art Gallery at College Five. 


— 


PAGE SMITH 


I find myself inclined these days 
to preface all comments having to 
do with intellectual or cultural life 
with some little homily about 
education. 

Here is another. It is one of 
Smith’s numerous laws that 
whenever students are given an 
opportunity to exercise their often 
remarkable energies, intelligences 
and initiative, they do very well 
indeed. Relieved of their con- 
ventional role as passive auditors 
and encouraged to think and act 
for themselves,they give us a hint 
of the extent of their almost en- 
tirely unused potentialities. 

College Five’s exhibition of 
American Art of the 20’s and 30’s 
in the Mary Porter Sesnon Gallery 
is a perfect case in point. Guided 
by Nan Piene and enrolled in a 


course taught by her entitled _ 
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Symbolic, 


sensual 
appliques 


by Martha Elbaum 


Lithe, naked figures and a 
spectrum of bright cotton colors 
are the main attractions in the 
applique art show now in Merrill 
College Library. 

Colette Denton’s cloth pictures 
tell mostly religious, sexual and 
spiritual tales. The simple, 
streamlined bodies appear in 
paradisial scenes of nature— 
holding rainbows, growing from 
trees, or drifting among the props 
of cosmic consciousness. 

In true ‘‘earth child’ fashion, 
these Alicia Bay Laurel-type 
figures come in all flesh and hair 
hues, but wear similar naive and 
blissful expressions. They and 
their euphoric worlds epitomize 
the springtime mood of openness 
and relaxation. 
Contentment and passivity are the 
prevailing feelings, reflected in the 
unthreatening landscapes as well 
as the flowing ‘‘Let It Be’’ poses of 
the nudes. 

The works are lackadaisical and 


“Pictures at an Exhibition: an 
Introduction to Museum Work,” 
students have produced a show 
complete with catalogue and 
publicity, that is thoroughly 
professional. 

In fact, it is more than 
professional in that the en- 
thusiasm and excitement of the 
producers of the exhibition, which 
are often missing from 
professional work, sparkle here. 
Drawing almost exclusively on 
private and public collections in 
California, the students have 
assembled an exhibition of 
graphics, water colors and 
photographs by artists whose 
works are associated primarily 
pels the decades of the 20’s and 

Ss. - 

Such an exhibition must, of 
necessity, be highly selective, but 
the artists whose works have been 
assembled give us a comprehensive 
and evocative review of that era. 

The exhibit contains sixty works 
from five fine Feininger’s through 
Marsden Hartley’s, Hoppers, 
Sheelers (two small jewels, and the 
sensitive and surprising 
“Timothy’’ from the Santa 
Barbara Museum) to some first- 
rate Marins. 

The photographs are equally 
discriminately chosen—Man Ray, 
Weston, Dorothea Lange, and 
Ansel Adams. 

The hanging of the show is 
direct, sensitive and un- 
a 
organic, quietly presenting their 
symbolic and sensual messages 
without the usual tension that is 
behind most artistic creation. 

With all her smooth, flowing 
mellowness, however, Ms. Denton 
has neglected texture, com- 
position, and “plot.” 

The variety and brightness of 
the colors are appealing, but 
become monotonous when not 
used discriminatingly. More 
sensitive use of color, as well as 
additional fabric textures, could 
have added depth and movement 
to the static and spaceless pictures. 

A similar lack of originality is 
found in the compositional 
arrangements—most being full of 
muted shapes and empty of artistic 
emphases to guide the eye. A 
notable exception is ‘“Omega’”— 
an applique with an egg-shaped 
center of a forest scene and 2 
fawns. Two nymphs are leaning 
over the edges of the oval to peer 
into the pastoral a 5 

Subjects that could have been 
developed into atrong themes 
remain mere decorative fairy tales. 
The artist’s esoteric attempts to 
convey cosmic reality and sexual 
symbolism bypass me, leavin 
colorful but meaningless layers 0: 
cloth. They’re lovely to look at— 
maybe even delightful to hold— 


pretentious, just what it should be. 
The catalogue is in some ways the 
most interesting part of the exhibit 
since it is most explicitly the work 
of the students involved in the 
project. 

Walter Melion’s opening essay 
on the ‘‘Traditions and 
Developments in American 
Painting and Sculpture of the 20’s 
and 30’s” would grace the pages of 
any magazine of the arts. It is both 
knowledgeable and perceptive and 
sets the tone admirably for the 
essay on American Photography 
by Philip Brookman that follows, 
and for the shorter sketches of the 
individual artists. 

All in all I don’t see how it could 
have been done better. In addition 
to my feeling that we are notably 
unimaginative in thinking of ways 
to re our students to put 
their best feet forward, I believe 
the major challenge in every course 
should be: “‘What can we do 
together to enhance our common 
life?”’ Nan Piene and her students 
have given a most engaging answer 


to this question. They have put us . 


all in their debt and have, in the 
rocess, taught us something if we 
ave the wit to listen. 

I trust this will be the first of a 
series of such student-assembled 
exhibitions. And I trust that the 
University will provide adequate 
budgetary support. The money 
couldn’t be better spent. 


but have no inner strength to 
secure them in my thoughts. 

Even Ms. Denton’s phalluses 
have little artistic and emotional 
support. They're sprung from the 
land, but then serve no more 
purpose than a tree sapling. Surely 
they don’t provide much ex- 
citement for the 2 women astride 
them in ‘The Dance’’...so how can 
they excite the viewer? 

Maybe the purpose of Colette 
Denton’s art is, like Spring, to 
effect peace and harmony. But I 
feel that contemplation of the 
beautiful should lead to in- 


terpretation and innovation— 
otherwise, the creativity and 
sensitivity of an artist are wasted. 


Ruth at the movies 


Ophuls’ 


Ruth Landy 


The Sorrow and the Pity is that 
rarity, a film which lives up to its 
high critical reputation. You don’t 
have to be French-- or even a 
history buff--to become immersed 
in this four-and-a-half hour 
chronicle of a French town under 
Nazi occupation. The release of 
the film in France provoked a 
national uproar because of its 
contention that the majority of 
French people collabroated either 
actively or passively with the 
occupiers. The national myth 
promulgated since the war has 
always been that all Frenchmen 
were solidly behind the Resistance 
movement. 

But history is made by men, and 
it is by going behind myths and 
t@xtbook accounts that the 
director Marcel Ophuls and _ his 
collaborator Andre Harris have 
permitted us to enter into the 
tissue of that epoch. The film 
juxtaposes newsreels of the time 
with interviews conducted in 1969 
with participants in the war. 
There are the famous--who shaped 
the course of events--such as Lord 
Avon (Anthony Eden), Churchill’s 
attache, and Pierre Mendes- 
France, resistant and future 
Socialist minister. And there are 
the unknowns---who lived out 
those events-- the local farmers in 
the Resistance, the Bavarian 
farmer stationed in Clermont- 
Ferrand, the hairdresser accused 
of collaboration. That jux- 
taposition of past and present both 
highlights and contradicts these 
accounts. 

This documentary-river is not 
‘objective’ but eschews ideologies 
and caricature. It might be in- 
teresting to note here that Ophuls 
said his roots both is French, 
German and English culture 
helped in treating a subject so 
steeped in emotions and _fac- 
tionalism. The film is a mosaic of 
subjective interpmgations. Unlike 
most documentartes, there was no 
script written to which the in- 
terviews had to conform. Ophul’s 
questions are incisive, but he 
allows the answers to flow freely, 
divergently. Each participant 
remains human. 

The Sorrow and the Pity is 
political in the widest sense of the 
word. It deals with man as choices 
confront him in the political and 
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ethical realm. History is not 
important here because of what it 
proves. It is rather a matrix for 
human action, one through which 
we may approach man himself. 
History resices, finally, within 
human beings. It’s not so much 
the ‘grand events’ which are 
important in The Sorrow and the 
Pity. It is rather the society ladies 
planting rose bushes along the 
Maginot line; the young French 
fascist enlisting to fight on the 
Eastern front; the homosexual 
who became a secret agent to 
prove his courage as a man. 

Ophuls is keenly sensitized to 
the veracity of everyday existence. 
Thus Pierre Labal and Mareshal 
Petain, the leading members of the 
collaborationist government, are 
not only shown undertaking 
matters of state. We see Laval, for 
instance, leaving his village to 
drive to Vichy, and working late 
hours alone in his office. Listening 
to the people of Clermont-Ferrand 
in their familiar environments, we 
are made aware of the muddied 
and contradictory situations — 
within which human choices are 
arrived at. 

It was often those without family 
and ties who joined the Resistance. 
They had less to loose than those 
who remained passive’ or 
collaborated. The film also throws 
us back on our own passive in- 
stincts: what would we have done? 
How well have we faced com- 
parable political and moral 
dilemmas in this country? In 


pia dane Sea ate types of 
questions, Sorrow and the Pity 
becomes also an_ exercise. in 
tolerance. 


For four-and-a-half hours we 
are thrown back into a segment of 
the past as only film can transport 
us. We reside within taht past, 
living with those people moments 
of great agonly and decision. It is 
a draining experience but a worth- 
while one. Ophuls has created, 
above all, a generous film. It 
allows for the complexity and 
frequent irreconcilability of 
human endeavor. Mayber there is 
no such thing as “human nature’’. 
There are simply people living 
their lives. It is not important that 
we know whether thte hairdresser 
actually collaborated or not. What 
is important is the way the ex- 
perience pierced her life. 
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TIME FOR A CHANGE-- MASTER PLAN PROPOSALS 


“You couldn’t expect a mother 
to say her own child is ugly.” 

That comment, made by 
Chancellor Dean McHenry (a 
drafter of two of the 1960 Master 
Plan's chapters), typifies the 
controversy surrounding the 
modification or replacement of 
California’s trend-setting first 
Master Plan. 
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_ Originally drawn to serve the 
state for 15 years, the plan was 
reviewed once in 1965-66 by the 
Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education (CCHE), since 1970 has 
been under study by the Joint 
Legislative Committee on the 
Master Plan, and was additionally 
reviewed by the Select Committee 
of the CCHE. — 

Most of the Master Plan’s 
recommendations were put into 
law by the Donahoe Act which 
provided ‘‘differentiation of 
function” for the University of 
California, California State 
Universities and Colleges (CSUC), 
and California Community 
Colleges. 

The Community Colleges would: 
offer vocational, collegiate and 
eneral instruction through the 
ourteenth grade. CSUC’s were to 
offer undergraduate and Master’s 
degree programs while UC would 
serve undergraduates and, in 
addition, maintain jurisdiction 
over doctoral programs, certain 
professional training (medicine 
and law) and most research. This 
differentiation was instituted to 
prevent unregulated competition 
ade a period of enormous 
growth in California’s higher 
education system. 

The Master Plan constituted an 
agreeable division of the higher 
education pie by the existing state- 
supported segments. Their 
agreement is largely still in effect 
now; the current revisions of the 
Master Plan are a response to the 
change in conditions of education 
in the 1970’s. At the same time 
that the segments support revision, 
they jealously guard individual 
prerogatives granted in 1960 or 
obtained in the meantime. 

The Master Plan is largely the 
product of the state-supported 
segments. In changing it, they seek 
to save their baby and discard 
what they consider to be bath- 
water, in other words, to preserve 
the status quo. 

The current proposals for 
Master Plan changes differ 
radically in their treatment of the 
existing higher education in- 
stitutions and in their outlook for 
education in the 1970's. The report 
of the Select Committee, entitled 
“The California Master Plan for 
Higher Education in the Seventies 
and Beyond” is the report that 
education administrators believe 
would be easiest for them to live 
with. While it advocates some 
lessening of institutional in- 
dependence, the recipient of its 
power transfers is the CCHE in 
most cases. The University of 
California, while conditioned to 
oppose any lessening of its in- 


dependence, would rather see 
power be gained by the CCHE 
than by the Legislature. 

The Draft of the Joint Com- 
mittee Report (the final recom- 
mendations will be released in 
May) calls for the abolition of the 
CCHE. The structure of the 
CCHE, which includes heavy 
representation by segment ad- 
ministrators, and the purely 
voluntary nature of its cooperation 
from the University, have been the 
subjects. of criticism in recent 
years. 

The committee recommends 
that the CCHE be replaced by the 
“State Postsecondary Education 
Commission.”’ Such a commission 
would have twelve public members 
as well as seven _ institutional 
representatives, and would be 
granted broad powers by the 
legislature to define, establish, 
correct, and approve the various 
areas of higher education in 
California. 

In the case of all of the Joint 
Committee’s controversial 
recommendations, _ including 
reducing Regents’ (of UC) terms 
from 16 to 8 years, regulating who 
the Governor may choose as a 
Regent, giving the responsibility 
for undergraduate admissions 
criteria to the legislature and 
giving the power to levy student 
fees to an agency of the state, the 
education administration would 
prefer the CCHE’s position, 
adopted on the basis of its select 
Commitee report. 

The Select Committee did 
recommend reducing the length of 
Regents’ service, to 12 years, but 
the CCHE turned down the 
proposal. The Select Committee 
made no changes in the con- 
stitution of the governing boards 
of the segments; the Joint Com- 
mittee proposed elimination of the 
representation of the Mechanics 
Institute and the State Board of 
Agriculture on, the Board of 
Regents. In adiaiion, the Joint 
Committee provided for ‘‘A peer- 
selected faculty member and peer- 
selected student’ as non-voting 
members of the Board of Regents 
“with the right of full participation 
in all sessions.” 

The present system of Regental 
appointments would also be done 
away with by a Joint Committee 
proposal. Currently, the Governor 
appoints and the State Senate 
confirms new Regents. The Joint 
Committee recommends that 
‘‘Appointed governing board 
members of the three segments of 
higher education shall be selected 
by the Governor from a list of five 
to ten persons submitted for each 


vacancy by a nominating com- © 


mittee.”” The proposed nominating 
committee would have the Chief 
Justice of the California Supreme 
Court as its chairman and would 
include legislative, alumni, 
student, faculty, and governing 
board representation. 

The UC administration has 
directed strong fire against the 
recommendation to place faculty 
and student members on the 
board. Charges are made, on the 
one hand, that these would be 
partisan influences, unconcerned 
about the University as a whole, 
and on the other hand that student 
or faculty members would actually 
lose some of their rights by their 
positions as trustees. 

Chester McCorkle, vice 
president of the University, even 
went so far in his testimony before 
the Joint Committee as to claim, 
“Any of you who attended a 
saan Di the Board of Regents 
would be forced to conclude that 
every opportunity is given to 
faculty and student representatives 
to voice their views before 


Committees and the full Board.” 

Potentially. the most far- 
reaching of the changes proposed 
by the Joint Committee are 
perhaps the recommendations 
which would allow the legislature 
to set admissions and to levy 
student fees on each of the 


the day.’ ” 

It is obvious to all sides of the 
dispute that higher education 
cannot achieve such a goal by 
itself; the question is whether it 
should try. 

The Select Committee. report 
recommended only that . every 


Chancellor Dean E. McHenry, ready to go to work in 1962, three years 


before the campus’ opening, 


ifies the enormous growth that higher 


education underwent in the early 1960s. This photo was taken just east of 


the current site of University House. 
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segments. It is not yet entirely 
clear whether the Joint Committee 
desired legislative control over 
specific admissions policies or just 
over the setting of so-called 
eligibility pools, the groups of high 
school students from which the 
segments select their students. 

What is clear is that the Joint 
Committee wishes legislative 
control over fees for all the 
segments, control which would be 
delegated to the proposed Post- 
secondary Education Commission. 
In addition, the University of 
California would be prohibited 
from using Registration or 
Educational Fees for capital outlay 
programs. 

Another change the Joint 
Committee proposes would hold 
the state’s higher education 
establishment responsible for 
making itself “approximate the 
general ethnic, sexual and 
economic composition of the 
state.” UC President Charles 
Hitch’s response to this recom- 
mendation was to note, “‘I am_ not 
sure that all special-purpose in- 
stitutions can or should be 
microcosms of the general 
society,”’ and then to add, “I agree 
wholeheartedly that there should 
be no barriers to access because of 
race, sex, or economic condition.” 

In testimony before the Joint 
Committee, Professor Leon 
Wofsky said on behalf of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) that Hitch’s “‘concern, that 
higher education may soon be 


forced to be ‘too’ representative, is - 


about as appropriate a comment 
on the current University scene as 
it would be to wish mourners at a 
funeral, ‘Many happy returns of 


qualified and ‘“‘equally motivated” 
resident be assured higher 
education opportunity. Such 
language makes attainment, at 
least on paper, easier for education 
administrators. 

One of the considerations 
important in planning for 
education in the 1970’s is the 
question of who the students will 
be. There is agreement that more 
and more emphasis will have to be 
placed on so-called ‘‘extended 
degree’’ programs. The University 
of California has given high 
priority to funding their ‘Ex- 
tended University” and now both 
the Select Committee and the Joint 
Committee are considering 
methods of making such programs 
much larger in scope. 

The Joint Committee proposed 
the establishment of a fourth 
segment of higher education just 
for “extended forms of higher 
education.’” The segment’s 
responsibilities would include 
coerdinating other segments’ 
efforts, ‘‘awarding credits on the 
basis of experiential learning and 
equivalency tests, maintaining a 
credit bank for persons who ac- 
cumulate academic credit through 
several Sanit hi 
degrees (and) developing an 
implementing alternative delivery 
systems including individualized 
and independent study.” 

Administrators are spprbechin 
this proposal cautiously, but will 
probably oppose it on the grounds 
that it would further dilute state 
funds available for higher 
education. 

The Select Committee suggested 
coordination of the various ex- 
tended degree programs to avoid 


SY 


unnecessary duplication and 
wasteful competition. 

The Joint Committee has 
proposed the formation of local 
governing boards. The University, 
anxious to preserve the existing 
campus-based power structure 
while getting local input, supports 
the Select. Committee’s idea of 
local advisory boards. Some UC 
campuses already have such 
advisory boards. 

These recommendations are 
allied with other proposals to 
create “regional councils” to be 
composed of community and 
institutional representatives. The 
councils are intended to ‘‘promote 
interinstitutional — cooperational 
and comprehensive regional 
planning” according to the Joint 
commmittee. “‘A lot of regional 


cooperation,’’ Chancellor 
McHenry said last week, ‘‘is 
a aoa 

itch’s comment to all the 


proposals for additional agencies 
was, “I must confess to an ad- 
ministrative gut reaction of 
downright distress at the 
paperwork paralysis I know would 
result from the multiplicity of 
agencies suggested here—local 
boards, segmental boards, 
regional councils, state com- 
mission, plus the usual legislative 
and executive bodies.” 

The problem seems to lie in 
striking a balance between ar- 
bitrary decisions with little or no 
input and burdening every 
decision with a myriad of 
eee and approvals. 

itch noted the problem, 
saying, “I recognize that in- 
creasing the number of boards and 
councils increases the opportunity 
all along the line for input—which 
is the bureaucrat’s equivalent of 

rticipatory democracy—but I 

now also that it increases the 
chances for repeated jurisdictional 
squabbles, confusion over 
assignment of responsibility and 
accountability, and buckpassing.”’ 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


SPARK CONTROVERSY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The ASUC Student Lobby 
indicated it was ‘‘no less than 
elated’’ over the proposed draft of 
the Joint Committee on the Master 
Plan. 

In testimony before the 
Committee last month, the Lobby, 
represented by spokesmen Bruce 
Fuller and Stephen Williamson, 
said, “It is difficult to offer 
evaluative and _ constructive 
criticism for a report in which we 
find so muc enthusiastic 
agreement.” 

The Joint Committee’s draft, 
which proposes no basic structural 
changes but many other far- 
reaching changes in higher 


education, has been criticized by 
UC administrators. 

The Lobby commended the 
draft for its ‘‘well-conceived 
approaches’’ and particularly 
noted the report’s section on. 
allowing 


financial aids as 


UC President Charles J. Hitch | 
Photo by Karsh of Ottawa 


Special hearings on the crisis in 
higher education were proposed by 
the American Federation of 
Teachers at the March 30 hearings 
of the Joint Committee on the 
Master Plan for Higher Education. 

Professor Leon Wofsy, a UC 
Berkeley biologist, spokesman for 
the AFT University of California 
Council, stated that “further 
hearings are needed to focus on 
the impact of present state and 
federal cuts and policy changes on 
the hopes and plans of young 
Californians for higher 
education.” 

“We are convinced,” Wofsy 
said, “that we are witnessing not 
the usual annual state and federal 
budget battles, but an_ historic 
turning back from the pri: _ie of 
equal opportunity which t _Joint 
Committee has taken for inted 
as the main goal in Ca_ cnia’s 
system of higher education. 

“In fact, higher education is 
being turned even more than it has 
been into a luxury rather than a 
right,” Wofsy added. 

In its statement at the March 30 
hearing, the AFT singled out for 
criticism two studies distributed by 
the Committee: ‘‘Financing 
Postsecondary Education in 
California” by the Academy for 
Educational Development, and 
*‘Graduate Education in 
California” by Professor Lewis 
Mayhew of Stanford. 

“These reports are examples par 
excellence,” the AFT charged, “of 
a nationwide brainwashing job to 
the effect that society cannot 
afford to sustain expanding op- 
portunity at all educational levels, 


AFT Asks Crisis Hearings 


California to be in ‘“‘the envious 
position to become a model for the 
nation,” 

The Lobby was one of the en- 
thusiastic supporters of a plan to 
give the University of California $1 
million to improve undergraduate 
teaching, now included in 
Governor Reagan’s budget. In 
their testimony, Williamson and 
Fuller warned that ‘‘Suggestions 
for improving teaching coupled 
with research cutbacks could lead 
to overly defensive reactions by 
faculty.” 

The Joint Committee draft 
makes recommendations for 
student and faculty members of 
University governing boards, 
recommendations the Lobby is 
strongly in favor of. 

The Lobby noted that ‘‘students 
might also applaud recom- 
mendations calling for a single 


RIE. 
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John Vasconcellos 
Chairman of the Joint Committee 


that higher education must be 
rolled back to pre-Sputnik days. 
Education is reduced to a 
eee problem rather than a 
matter of rights and aspirations. 

“™ - seport on financing makes 
p ils for tuition for com- 
m cy colleges and the univer- 
si.es far more extreme even than 
tlhe Reagan administration has 
vuiced in public,” Wofsky said. 

“It is based,” he noted, ‘‘on the 
assumption that the great majority 
of California’s families and 
youngsters over 18 can afford to 

ay skyrocketing tuitions and fees 
in higher education. 

“The Mayhew report,” the AFT 
stated, “applies the corporation 
and computer logic of the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher 
Education to California. It accepts 
the premise that society can’t 
afford too many educated people 
and that, in fact, they represent a 
serious problem in terms of both 
economics and public morale.” 

The AFT called these reports 
“sophisticated justifications of the 
Reagan and Nixon programs.” 

ofsy stated that the AFT is in 
complete agreement with the 
report’s position that California’s 
commitment is “‘to insure that 
considerations of quality early 
schooling, ethnic grouping, family 
income, geographic location and 
age no longer impede the access of 
any citizen who can benefit from 
higher education.” 

“But the Committee must take a 
new look at what is happening in 
order to make this commitment a 
reality,” Wofsy pointed out. 


Lobby Commends Joint Committee Plan 


application form and just one fee 
for all four-year public in- 
stitutions.” 

In supporting the aims of the 
Joint Committee’s report, the 
Lobby stressed that state budgets 
must reflect the commitments 
made in the Plan, especially the 
expanded financial aids programs 
and plans to put teaching on an 
equal footing with research. 

Fuller and Williamson noted 
their concern “that disagreement 
and resistance with this report 
from those who have the most to 
gain in preserving the status quo 
will stifle Legislative attempts to 
bring needed change to higher 
education.” 

The Lobby believes the Joint 
Committee’s work to be a sub- 
stantial step toward making the 
changes that students have en- 
visioned for the past several years. 
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In a significant departure from 
eo state policy, the Joint 

gislative Committee on the 
Master Plan has proposed new and 
expanded funding for student aid 
at all levels of higher education in 
alifornia. 
The plans for much higher levels 
of financial aid funding have 
brought enthusiastic support from 
the University of California ad- 
ministration. UC President 
Charles J. Hitch urged that the 
ommittee’s recommendations in 
the area of student aid be sent 
immediately to the Legislature for 
consideration. 

Specifically, the report proposes 
that the Legislature ‘‘assume 
jurisdiction over all student 
charges in the public segments”’ of 
higher education. Further, 
“allocation bases” for each aid 
program are proposed. 


The Committee proposes: 


A funding level equal to five 
rcent of high school graduates 
or state scholarships. 


eCollege Opportunity Grants for 
ne percent of high school 
graduates. 


eState funding (for the first time at 
UC) of the Educational Op- 
portunity Program at a level of five 
percent of: enrollments, at an 
average of $500 an award. 


eOccupational Education 
Training Grants at one-half 


eFull funding of the Graduate 
Fellowship Program at two percent 
of Bachelor’s degrees. 

The new proposals provide that 


Expanded Aid 


percent of high school graduates. 


A look at University of California 
forms hardly brings tears of joy to 
a student’s eyes. The Joint 
Committee on the Master Plan has 
proposed one application form for 
all state-supported four year 
universities. 


Proposed 


the funds shall be appropriated to 
the State Scholarship and Loan 
Commission. The Commission 
would allocate EOP money to 
campuses “‘on the basis of need, 
except that no institution shall 
receive a level of support less than 
two percent of full-time students.” 

The Joint Committee spoke of 
the program as an attempt to 
“rationalize these programs and 
their interrelationships,” putting 
them “‘‘on a rational and consistent 
basis.” 

State scholarships are currently 
funded at 3.5 percent of high 
school graduates. The Committee 
proposes increasing that level by 
one-half percent per year until five 
percent is reached. These 
scholarships, the Joint Committee 
noted, “help insure the survival of 
independent higher education.” 

The proposed funding rate of 
one percent for College Op- 
portunity Grants would increase 
new grants by SO percent ac- 
cording to Committee figures. 

The report recognized the 
success of EOP and stated that the 
program has been “subject to the 
vicissitudes of the annual budget.” 

The proposed funding level for 
Occupational Educational 
Training Grants would triple the 
number of yearly grants to 1500 at 
an average level of $1000. 

If the Teint Committee’s report 
is enacted into law, Graduate 
Fellowships will for the first time 
be fully funded. In addition, the 
Committee proposed a four-time 
renewal limitation on _ the 
fellowships. 

The Committee proposed policy 
legislation to ‘‘specify the state’s 
commitment to each of the 
programs and its intent to fund 
them jointly.” 
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Euromed 
may oller RX via 
overseas ralning 


For the session starting Fall, 1973, 
the European Medical Students 
Placement Service, Inc. will assist 
qualified American students in 
gaining admission to recognized 
overseas medical schools. 


And that’s just the beginning. 


Since the language barrier constitutes 
the preponderate difficulty in succeed- 
ing at a foreign school, the Euromed 
program also includes an intensive 
8-12 week medical and conversational 
language course, mandatory for all 
students. Five hours daily, the course 
is given in the country where the stu- 
dent will attend medica! school. 


In addition, the European Medical 
Students Placement Service provides 
students with an 8-12 week intensive 
cultural orientation course, with Amer- 
ican students now studying medicine 
in that particular country serving as 
counselors. 


Senior or graduate students currently 
enrolled in an American university are 
eligible to participate in the Euromed 
program. 


| Oe at PS et eee tee 
For application and further 
information, phone toll free, 


(800) 645-1234: 


or write, 
EUROPEAN MEDICAL 
Students Placement Service, Inc., 
3 McKinley Avenue, 
Albertson, N.Y. 11507. 
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Financial Aid 


From Front Page 


them to freeze Baxter’s account 
and to stop payment on all checks 
written on his account. Baxter 
received a copy of the letter which 
notified him that failure to return 
the money ‘could jeopardize his 
status at the University of 
California.” 

That same night, after the letter 
to Baxter’s bank had already gone 
out, Gary Sutton telephoned 
Baxter and repeated the demand 


and threat which was already in - 


the letter sent to his bank. 

By this time, subsequent to his 
initial conversation with Sutton, 
when he was led to believe there 
was no problem, Baxter had 
already cashed the check, 


ee depositing half of it and taking the 


other half in cash to pay off bills. 
At this point, he was obviously in 
no position to return the money. 
No notice, before this “‘after hour’ 
phone call, was -ever given to 
Baxter before the letter was sent to 
his bank (the phone call was at 
5:30 pm). 

The following morning, Baxter 
received what he felt to be a 
threatening phone call from 
Schaeffer himself, demanding the 
check. Baxter informed him that 
he no longer had the check and 
had since contacted a lawyer, Don 
Gartner of the Legal Aid Society, 
to protect him from the Univer- 
sity’s actions. 

When the University was con- 
tacted by Baxter’s lawyer, they 
acted promptly in unfreezing 
Baxter’s account and withdrawing 
their threat of lapsing his student 
status. 

After talking to Baxter’s at- 


“torney, Schaeffer telephoned 


Baxter and informed him that the 
University was rescinding their 
action. Baxter asked him, ‘“‘Why 
didn’t you listen to me in the first 


place?”” and Schaeffer replied, . 


‘We should have, you were right 
all along.” 

In a recent interview, however, 
Mark Schaeffer stated, ‘“‘Even if 
we were not under such financial 
pressure, Baxter’s case would have 
been handled no differently....I 
work mechanically, but I think of 
the student too.” 

In a letter written to the 
University, Attorney Gartner 
points out: “The University by 
action of this ae exposes itself to 
a wide range of liability...Under 42 


1983 any person who under the ° 


color of state law deprives another 
of any rights secured by the 
constitution is liable to the person 
injured. It is settled that the 
person, deprived of his con- 


_ Stitutional rights can, pursuant to 
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section 1983 recover actual as well 
as punitive or exemplary damages 
from the person who has deprived 
him/her of that right.” (Punitive 
damages are intended to punish 
those responsible for the violation.) 

“Due process of law, a basic 
constitutional right, requires that 
before a person is deprived of a 
significant interest, he/she must 
be given notice and an opportunity 
to be heard.” 

Aletha Titmus, General Counsel 
for the Regents at UCSC, contends 
that the University did nothing 
wrong and does not “see how he 
could have been damaged.” 

In the case of Bill Baxter, no 
rights of due process under the law 
were afforded him before action 
was taken against him ‘depriving 
him of a significant interest.” He 


BUDWEISER CAN HUG... 
most empty Bude cans which 
contestant hugs next to his person. 
Cans can't touch ground or 

any other kind of support. 

Record: 38. 


1 BUDWEISER CAN 
CRUNCH . . . most 
empty Bud cans crunched 4 f 
with one hand in span (! 
of 15 seconds. You get 4 
credit for aluminum cans. 


Current record is 5 
(the sixth can turned 
out to be full). 


TO GET YOUR BUDWEISER WORLD CHAMPION PATCH 
(EVEN IF YOU DON’T SET A RECORD), JUST WRITE YOUR NAME, 


YOU CAN EARN 
THIS SWELL 7° 6° PATCH! s.s:u: tue rmersatie storage 


of champions in the world. To prove it, count how many you personally know. See? .. . 
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was deceived and threatened by 
individuals employed by the 
University with no regards for his 
basic human or constitutional 
rights. 

Roberto Rubalcava, Director of 
EOP at UCSC, sees the potential 
for a powerful suit against the 
University on. behalf of students 
who have been victimized in ways 
similar to Bill Baxter’s case. 

In a recent memo to the 
Chancellor, Rubalcava lists the 
names of several students who 
have been abused by University 
Financial Aid policies. In the 
memo he states that one student 
was denied the aid he needed and 
had been receiving in the past. He 
had submitted a valid and timely 
application. 


Mr. Shontz, Director of Student 
Services, “‘stated in a meeting, 
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after the standard rhetoric about 
deficits, that he would do 
something about the student’s 
situation... The student was sent to 
Shontz for a confirmation of his 
previous commitment. At that 
time Mr. Shontz, who has spoken 
to you (McHenry) on this matter, 
revealed to the student that he 
would only receive a $100 
Education Fee Deferment, the rest 
of his aid being supplemented by a 
FISL (Federally Insured Student 


- Loan). At that time Shontz 


suggested that maybe the student 
should sell his car in order to 
continue as a student at the 
University. Since that time the 
student has decided to return 
home. He felt the burden of 
financial insecurity and could not 
cope with the insensitivity of the 
higher bureaucracy’s response to 


BUDWEISER 

CAN TOTE... 
most empty Bud cans 
balanced atop one 
another and toted 
without mishap for 25 
feet. Record to beat 
is 4 (don't laugh 

till you try it), 


To ease this shortage, Budweiser is sanctioning five foolish events in 


BUDWEISER CAN 
PITCH-IN . . . most SS 
consecutive successful lobs 
of empty Bud cans into 
regular trash can from 
distance of 10’. Record is 
72 {only had three cases 
to start with). This event 
gets rid of the empties 
from all the others. 


which bonafide World Championships can be earned. They are described 
above... The swell Budweiser World Champion Patch is your prize 
_.. These may not be the ultimate sporting activities on 
campus. But they are the only ones in which we'll recognize 
record-breaking performances . . . Sure, it’s easy to get 
a patch by claiming a fictitious record. But then you 
wouldn’t be able to inscribe your specialty beneath the 
words “World Champion.” (Or would you?) ... Where do 
you get all the empty Budweiser cans you'll need 
to win a World Championship? 
Really, now! 
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his dilemna...”” 

Rubalclava continues his memo 
with one story after another of 
mistreatment of students. He feels 
that a class action suit against the 
University is definitely in order 
because “‘this is the only thing they 
respond to...Howard Shontz has 
been looking into these complaints 
for 96 days and has done nothing 
about them. 

“Individuals such as Howard 
Shontz, Mark Schaeffer, Gary 
Sutton, Dean McHenry, etc., are 
directly responsible for the 
damaging actions against 
Financial Aid students. These 
individuals hide behind the guise 
of ‘fiscal considerations’ and 
‘budgetary pressures’ in initiating 
action against students without 
regard to their constitutional or 


human rights.” 


BUDWEISER CAN 
TOSS .. . most 
consecutive completed tosses 
between two or more 
people, each 20 feet apart. 
Record is 7 (hard to 
concentrate). 


(Maybe you've detected that this is not an 
official, rigid-rules ‘contest.’ But it is a lot 
of fun, even if you can't break the 
records. You can, though, 
can't you?) 
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Babbling Brook Cuisine Experienced 


By City on a Hill Press 
2 Food ‘Crista 


Last Sunday I visited the 
Babbling Brook Restaurant at 
Laurel Street, in the critical guise 


of your City on a Hill Press Food 
Editor. 

I was completely charmed, 
excited, sensitized and delighted 
by the energy and grace of Frances 
McReynolds, hostess, proprietress, 
and creator of a lovely new ex- 
perience in Santa Cruz cuisine. 

As she ushered me from room to 
room, she stuffed me with tidbits 
of information on the history of the 
Site, her efforts at restoration (an 
article on this forthcoming), 
descriptions of the decor, etc. 


My own first impression of the - 


interior was of a refined and lilting 
quality—then I noticed the more 
adventurous accents of all the 
artifacts from the South Pacific 
islands, and, in the back dining 
room, nautical maps from World 
War II on the walls. In that room I 
was seated, gazing at devil’s 
masks, love sticks and loin cloths 
(informed all the while of their 
nature by my enthusiastic hostess). 
By the time I began to think of 
_eating I was thoroughly saturated 
with a special kind of concern for 
my surroundings and for life in 
general. A great way to begin. 
Every Sunday from 11-3, the 


Babbling Brook serves a 
‘Champagne Brunch.” The cost is 
$4.00, and once spent, it will not 
be regretted. 

My meal began with cham- 
pagne, of course, and with fresh 
pineapple brushed with fresh 
mint—delicious! And the fres 
flowers on every table top agreed: 
Enjoy! The (lovely and gracious) 
waitress brought the second 
course—a tray of fresh pastries, 
which I lingered over as she 
refilled my champagne glass. 

I decided against the sweeter 
pane and chose a croissant 
resisting a very tempting hot cross 
bun). The waitress brought butter 
and homemade marmalade and 
jam and refilled my champagne 
glass. The croissant, although on 
the cool side, was excellent, and so 
was the marmalfte. More about 
the marmalade in a moment. 

For the final course was offered 
either an omelette or two out of a 
variety or three crepes. 

I selected a beef bur 
and a crepe marengo (shrimp and 
chicken). The crepes were delicate, 
not too thin, and just substantial 
enough in flavor to tease their 
expertly seasoned insides. The 
co 


ndy crepe 


ee at the end of the meal was 
no let down, a rich blend perhaps 
endemic to that restaurant. 
have raised your ex- 
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The best From Britain and the 
USSR: Stellar performances by 
Menuhin , Previn, Ozawa, Gilels, 
Shostakovich, Oistrakf and 
Yon Karajan ... plus Opera. 
superstars like Caballé, Fteni, 
Domingo, Callas, Schwarzkopf, 
Nilsson and Corelli. 9 


pectations, I doubt but that an 
actual experience would fill them 
to the brim. We can take for 
assurance not only the never- 
empty champagne bottle, but, 
more dependably, the overall 
effect that is of art and not of craft 
or artifice or entertainment (a la 
“ethnic”’ or “Natural Foods” or 
“Bourgeois” cuisine). 

I think it is difficult to pin down 
the specific intent behind the 
restaurant because’ Frances 
McReynolds’ purposes are too 
diffuse, many-layered and _inter- 
related. We can _ specify, 
however,the effects, and behind 
them, the assurance that all 
vegetables are homegrown, or 
grown by students; no additives or 
preservatives are ever used. 

The marmalade (I promised, 
remember?) was made from 
homegrown grapefruit, oranges 
and lemons—not too sweet and 
pleasingly lumpy. Even the olive 
oil was specially selected—it is 
reputedly a famous California 
kind, better even than Italien or 
Spanish olives produce. The bay 
leaf was brought from New 
Orleans. From Persia—a rice that 
“‘smells like a bouquet of flowers’’; 
also, saffron and suma. 

Over all these items reigns 
Marcia Friedman, head chef, 
candidate for a PHD on William 
Blake, who employs a fine 
knowledge of international 
cuisine, and attends to Minute 
Particulars. 

If the irresistability of my ac- 
count seems unfair to the im- 
poverished student, I should add 
that lunch is served from 12-2:30, 
Tuesday-Friday, the price ranging 
from $1.75 to $2.50. 

The menu includes a 
cheezeboard (hard or soft cheeze), 
homemade soup, make-your-own 


salad, and entrees such as Kaku 


Sabzi (a green vegetable and egg 
casserole served with yogurt). 

Future plans include cheaper 
items on the luncheons, fancier 
items on the Sunday brunches, 
terrace dining if the city grants a 
permit, and , Starting May 
19, with a regular menu created by 
the incoming Swiss Chef. Lun- 
cheons will remain flexible, open- 
ended, and worth any diner’s 
while. 


3-year-old entle 


MALE 
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good home. Digs 


ople. Please 


call 335-4591 evenings, 429-2182 


daytime. 

LOST—wristwatch on a_ gold 
band, with inscription on the back. 
It was my grandfather’s and has 
reat sentimental value. 
REWARD. Call Steve, 426-6187 


COTTAGE FOR RENT:now till 
June 30; 1 or 2 people;$130 per 


month. Call 426-0 


FOUND A SMALL BORWNISH- 
BLACK DOG IN BOULDER 
CREEK. EXT. 2301 or 338-2295 
or CORNER OF BIG BASIN 
AND PINE. 


George S. Schutz, in association with A.S.U.C.—S.U.P.E.R.B., presents 


Ravi Shankar 


featuring 


Alla Rakha 


on tabla 

and 

The Exotic Voice of 
LAKSHMI! SHANKAR 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27th, 7:00PM 
ZELLERBACH HALL, U.C. BERKELEY ~ 
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TICKETS: $4.50, 3.50, 2.50: Students $4.00, 3.00, 2.00 at A.S.U.C. 
Berkeley, Davis and Santa Cruz; S.F. Downtown Center Box Office 
(775-2021); Macy's; S.F. Ticket Center; Neil Thrams, Oakland; Holiday 
Box Office, San Rafael: San Jose Box Office and other agencies. 
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1966 FORD FAIRLANE—XLS00. 
1 owner. Good condition, good 
paint. $650. 423-7193. 


Desperately NEEDED! Female to 
share cabin in Felton—Sundeck— 
in the beautiful redwoods— 
$80/mo. Until June—Call Dena or 
Judy, 335-3659. 


GUITAR: Yairi 12-string. Wide 
laminated neck & incredible 
sound. Must sell—$150. Ask Jeff 
Day at Stevenson. x4223. Do it 
today. 


AMP: 60 watts, 2 channel, revert. 
Tremolo and Acoustic guitar; 2 
pickup, good action. $100 total. 
After 6 pm—475-0806 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTED JET 
FLIGHTS: with 60 percent savings 
off regular fare to Europe—5S 
flights a week. Great connections 
to India, Africa, the Orient, 
Middle East at prices lower than 
you have ever seen. Call (415) 989- 
2288 or 391-9582 for brochures. 
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Lloyd’s 


LIQUORS at the VILLAGE 


' Liquors- Wines- Beers 
Imported & Domestic 
Special!!! Rotta Wine- 
$2.19/Half Gallon 
Soquel & Ocean 339 Soquel Ave. 


Open 7 days a week ‘til 2 am 
4 423-3029 
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CAMERA REPAIR 


for quality repair & maintenance 
of cameras-projectors-binoculars- 
telescopes-microscopes- and 
scientific instruments 


- 2326 Mission St., Santa Cruz 
426-7509 


SSOSCHHSHSSHOSHOHSHOHCHHSOHOHHHBASBAOOE 


A Representative of the Law Center, 
Lone Mountain College— San Francisco 


will discuss their 


PARA—LBGAL MS. PROGRAM 
APRIL 23 


o 
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Interested students contact Placement Office 


specializing in 
for brochures and appointments. 


Geometric Style-Cuts 
for 
Men and Women 


Evening Appointments 
Available 


We use and recommend 
‘RedKen”' acid-balanced products 


EUROPE—-ISRAEL—AFRICA 


¥ Student flights. Inexpensive student 
f camping tours throughout Europe, 
A Russia, and Mexico. Official SOFA 
} agent: for inter-European student 

® charter flights, including Middle 
East and Far East. 


CONTACT: 
EDITOR Dean Chase 


PREFACE Paul Lee 
FOREWORD Hal Painter 
BIOGRAPHY Paul Beatty 


R ISCA 
2 91687 San Vicente Blvd. no. 4 
K A, Calif. 90049_ 


' Tel: (213)826-5669, 826-0955. 
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Paula Johnson Interview 


_ From Page 3 
and hormones. Very few are, and 
thet are very few women in the 


Q. Youve called L.A. the 
“chatvinist, hustling capital of the 
world” and then said that there is 
also a set of norms for Santa Cruz. 
Can you describe these norms? 


A. No, I was asking people about 
them essentially. Assuming that in 
any kind of situation you do have 
norms and at least overtly the 
norths are supposed to be different 
for Santa Cruz. I haven’t found 
‘out about them yet. There are 
probably norms for certain kinds 
of behavior being acceptable here 
and:certain other kinds not, just as 
there are in any culture. I wanted 


~ people to look at underlying norms: 


and get people to discuss them. | 
think they did. 


For example, one woman talked 


about whether Santa Cruz norms 
imply you have to prove that you’re 
cool in some way by sleeping 
around or smoking dope or 
something like that. That was an. 
analysis of some kind of a hidden 
normative thing around here. I 
don’t know, I’ve only been here 
four weeks. 


Q. Are you satisfied with the 
number and nature of University 
of California posts for working 
women. 


A. No. The number is increasing, 
the nature is something else. I 
think they are trying to make an 
effort now to hire women because 
they have to. Yet, still have a very 
male view of the world in terms of 
what are appropriate fields for 
women and. what fields are ap- 
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Who'd ever thought that the man who made 
"Women in Love," "The Music Lovers," "The 
Devils," & "Savage Messiah"could make a 

rated musical ? 
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in Ken Russells Production of 


_ VE BOY FRIEND 


STARTS WEDNESDAY APRIL 25— 
Truffaut's Newest—"Two English Girls" 
& Truffaut's Classic—"Jules and Jim" 


Lincoln & Cedar NICKELODEON os 426-7500 ea 


propriate for the University. My 


impression is that there are a lot of 
women who are into very in- 
teresting areas that aren’t ac- 
ceptable to the male structured 
hierarchy . They are really very 
creative and individual people who 
would offer quite a bit more 
breadth to University. They tend 
not to be hired because they tend 
not to be in the traditional fields. 

On the other hand highly non- 
conforming creative males may not 
be subject to this:as their maleness 
gives them a basic credibility. _ 

I really am not familiar with the 
statistics of the situation at the 
University now. I know how bad it 
was at UCLA. | In the: Psych 
department there are about sixty 
agar ob and only one woman. 

e whole thing about women 
being hired at lower levels than 
males, I think, has been true. Also 
I wonder if we avoid hiring certain 
women on a pececaatty basis, 
being very careful to pick women 
who they consider very ‘‘feminine”’ 
rather than a woman who has 
more of what are stereotypically 
‘“‘masculine’”’ qualities, say a very 
assertive woman. I worry about 
that. 

There are several things goin 
on there in terms of who we will 
hire It seems that as long as a 
woman isn’t threatening in some 
way by being too assertive or into a 
different kind of methodological 
area than has been traditionally 
accepted, then she can get hired. I 
think that is unfortunate because a 
lot of people who have a lot to offer 
might tend not to be hired due to 
the kind of stereotyping of what is 
appropriate in interpersonal and 
professional behavior. 
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ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


April 20—Final date for graduates 
and undergraduates to file 
petitions to ADD to the Study List: 
Office of the Registrar. 


(BOBO BOO A2 OS 2 Se Snasee! 


FUN 
BENEFIT PARTY 


All are invited—students, 
professors, staff, etc.—to a gala 
festive evening of fine music. The 
performance will be by Sam 
Barella, who has an unbelievably 
superb psychedelic blues band. He 
has written his own music and has 
played many times with Mike 
Bloomfield and Elvin Bishop. 

The performance will be at 
Merrill Dining Room and will start 
at 8pm on Saturday April 21st. 

The proceeds will go to Com- 
munity Scholarship funds and for 
a High School Dropout Prevention 
Conference to be held in Wat- 
sonville next month. 

Donations are $1.50 in advance 
and $2.00 at the door. Tickets can 
be picked up at C&R Ticket office 
above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant. 


E.S. STUDENT 
PROJECT FUNDS 


The Environmental Studies 
Student Union has funds available 
for student projects that are 
related to Environmental Con- 
cerns. Grants ranging from $5 up 
to $75 can be awarded by the 
student organization. 

If interested, type a one page (or 
shorter) brief telling the design 
and purpose of your project, what 
the money is for, and how much 
you will need. Be sure to include 
your name, phone and address. 

Send requests to Stevenson Box 
355 deadline is April 25. 
Recipients will be notified before 
May 2. 


WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


A conference’ concerning 
Women in a Changing Society is 
being held on Saturday, April 28 
from 10 am to 2:30 pm at the 
Applied Sciences Building, Second 
Floor. The fee is $1.00. There will 
be several seminars and speakers, 
plus entertainment by the Im- 
provisational Theatre and the San 
Francisco Mime Troupe’s Juggling 
Act. 


FINANCIAL AID 
OFFICE RELOCATED 


Earlier this week the Office of 
Financial Aid was moved from 
Central Services to 301 Applied 
Sciences. The main telephone 
number for the office is 429-2578. 
Veterans, Social Security, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation services 
may be reached at 429-2829. 


JOIN THE 
SPRING FAIR 


The Spring Fair, or ‘How to 
Love the Earth” is coming again to 
Santa Cruz on April 28 and 29. 
The new emphasis this year is on 
homecrafts. 

Homecrafts is the reason the 
interest of both sexes is needed. 
The YWCA of Santa Cruz is 
sponsoring a special section of the 


Spring Fair, only for handmade 
homecrafts. ; 

All ages are encouraged to enter 
any or all of the following 
categories: weaving, quilting, 
macrame, stitchery, embroidery, 
knitting, flower arrangements 
(dried or fresh materials), home- 
made toys of natural materials and 
finally home-made cakes, pies, 
cookies or bread. All entries 
should be your own effort, and 
should be labelled with your name, 
address and telephone number. 

The YWCA hopes to develop a 
sort of old time country fair 
feeling. The homecrafts exhibit 
will be a sort of fair within a fair. 

You may enter any of the above- 
mentioned categories for the price 
of SO cents per entry. Ribbon 
awards for first place and 
honorable mention will be 
presented at the Awards Ceremony 
during the Fair. A cash award will 
be offered in each entry area as a 
first prize. 

Entry blanks may be picked up 
at the Cooper House any week day 
between 1:00 and 5:00 pm, or you 
may call 423-6585. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The President’s Un- 
dergraduate Fellowship Program 
is intended to provide support, 
under faculty supervision, for 
outstanding students engaged in 
advanced research and/or creative 
activities over and above their 
normal academic programs. 
Applications for multiple-student 
projects are encouraged. 

The Program is funded by the 
Regents, and the Santa Cruz 
campus has been allocated $4000 
for 1973-74. Fellowships are 
limited to a maximum of $1000, 
and awards are scaled to support 
the proposed budgets of as may 
qualified applicants as possible. 

Application instructions are 
available from the College Offices 
and are to be filed with the Provost 
of the applicant’s College no later 
than April 30. 

Further information is available 


from Lee Duffus in Student 
Services. 
MINORITY DENTAL 


ED. SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Fund for Dental 
Education offers a scholarship for 
undergraduate ‘‘disadvantaged” 


minority students who are entering 
their Sophomore, Junior or Senior 
year in college. The AFDE defines 


Thursday, April 19,1973 


“disadvantaged minority student’ 
as a U.S. citizen from a minority 
which is currently under- 
represented in the dental 
profession. This would include, in 
particular, Blacks, Mexican- 
Americans, American Indians, 
and Puerto Ricans. Information 
ee this program may be 
acquired by requesting a Careers 
in Dentistry Information Kit from 
American Fund for Dental 
Education 
Suite 1630 
211 E. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

The deadline for applying is July 


‘1. For further information contact 


Ed Escobedo, EOP Graduate 
Opportunities Advisor, x2296. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


PAID INTERNSHIPS 


Student Internships in the 

Office of the Vice- President-- 
University Relations have been 
designed to provide a valuable 
learning and work experience for 
students. Interns will undertake a 
variety of special assignments in 
the areas of student affairs and 
University relations. Assignments 
will be flexible to accomodate the 
individual interest and talents of 
participating students. Interns 
will prepare reports and carry 
substantial responsibilities in 
specific areas with minimal 
supervision. 
_ Three two-quarter internships 
for the period Summer-Fall are 
now open. Compensation at the 
iraté of $3.74 per hour will be 
provided for service of 15 to 20 
hours per week. 

Application forms available 
from 257 Central Services 
Building. 

Application deadline is May 4, 
1973. 


INTERNT’L AFF AIRS 


The Student (Advisory) 
committee on _ international 
Affairs has a limited numiber of 
openings on its Washington, D.C. 
and Regional _ staffs. A 
representative will be interviewing 
on campus Thursday, April 26. 
Come to the Placement Center to 
read the flyers describing this 
year’s projects and to arrange an 
appointment. 


: THURSDAY, APRIL 19 
*PUTNEY SWOPE/8 & 10 pm/Stevenson D.H./Stevenson students 25 


scents, others SO cents 


fcents 


°GASLIGHT and NINOTCHKA/7 & 9:10 pm/Thimann Lec Hall 


23/$1.00 


*EL CHACAL DE NAHUELTORO/Spanish with English sub/8 pm/- 


:Merrill D.H./Free 


9:15 


SOCCCOHSOHSHSHESEEEEOE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 20 
‘INSIDE DAISY CLOVER/7 & 9:30 pm/Thimann Lec Hall 3/50 cents 
*THE TREASURE OF SIERRA MADRE/9 & 11 pm/Merrill D.H./S0 
SATURDAY, APRIL 21 
THE GRADUATE /7, 9 & 11 pm/Thimann Lec Hall 3/$1.00 
SUNDAY, APRIL 22 


MONDAY, APRIL 23 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE & RANCHO NOTORIOUS/7:30 & 
m/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/$1.00 
THE PUMPKIN EATER and A TO B/8 pm/Thimann Lec Hall 3/$1.00 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 
* JUDGE PRIEST and THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT/7 pm/Thimann Lec 
*Hall 3/Series ticket $1.50, single SO cents 


ll ou 
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DANCE LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION/Louis Falco & Co./8 
pm/Perf. Arts Theatre/Series Ticket holders: Free/All others—SO 
cents/Tickets available at Activities Office 


BOOKSTORE CO-OP/Informal gathering to discuss ideas/Noon/- , 
Cowell Courtyard 


SOUTHEAST ASIA LECTURE & FILM/Banning Gerrett, CBS 
TVCorrespondent in North Vietnam/102 Merrill/7:30 pm/Free 


FRIDAY, APRIL 20 


STUDENT RECITAL/UCSC Music students/8:30 pm/Perf. Arts 
Concert Hall/Free 


BENEFIT DANCE CONCERT/Community Scholarship & Dropout 
Prevention Conference Funds/Merrill Dining Hall/8:00 pm/$1.50 in 
advance (at C&R Office); $2.00 at door 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21 
DANCE CONCERT/Louis Falco Dance Co./8:00 pm/Perf. Arts 
Theatre/Admission: $3.75 general, $2.50 students 


DANCE/Sam Barella’s Blues Band/8:00 pm/Merrill D.H./Admission: 
$1.50 advance, $2.00 door/College Seven students, $1.00 


STUDENT RECITAL/AII Brahms program/8:30 pm/perf. Arts Concert 
Hall/Admission Free 


READING ORCHESTRA/Haydn Symphony No. 101, Brahms Tragic 
Overture, Copland Outdoor Overture, Mozart Symphony No. 33/1:00 
pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/Free 


SUNDAY, APRIL 22 


EASTER BREAKFAST AND FELLOWSHIP/University playing 
field/S am/SO cents if you want to eat 


SENIOR RECITAL/Laurie Bird, conducting the Baroque Chamber 
Choir & Instrumental Ensemble/4:00 pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/Free 
MONDAY, APRIL 23 


WOMEN’S SPEAKER/Ms. Alda MARSH ON Women and the 
Church/NOW meeting/7:30 pm/YWCA 303 Walnut Ave. 


ASIAN FOOD  FESTIVAL/Far 
tyard/1lam-Spm 


Eastern Goodies/Cowell Cour- 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24 


OCCUPATIONAL OR PHYSICAL THERAPY/Field trip to Veteran’s" 
Administration Hospital in Palo Alto/10 am/Questions?...x2182 


RECRUITMENT/John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance/For sales 
trainee positions, leading to management/10 am/Rm. 358 Appl. Sci. 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR/Dan Karig, UC Santa Barbara: “‘Ac- 
cretion Models of Subduction Zones’’/4:00 pm/Rm. 165, Appl Sci/Free 


LECTURE /Professor Joseph Weizenbaum, Stanford Behavioral 
Sciences: “Machine Intelligence...Are There Limits?”/8:00 pm/- 
Thimann Lec Hall I/Free 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 
PSYCHOLOGY COLLOQUIUM/Eve Pecchenino, Education Specialist 
and Coordinator of the Manressa Diagnostic Center/‘‘Community 
Resources and the Manressa Diagnostic Center as it Relates to the 


Mentally Retarded Population in Santa Cruz’’/Charles E. Merrill Room, 
Merrill College/7:30 pm/Admission free 


RECITAL/Ann Graber’s voice students/6:30 pm/Crown Provost’s 
Home/Free 


PEOPLE’S LOBBY MEETING/Organize the Bike for Life for two 
Peoples’ Initiatives/First Presbyterian Church, Mission & Highland/7:15 
pm 


gallery 115/ , 
EAE, 


FINE PRINTS AND BOOKS FOR SALE OF a 
PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES 
DARKROOM RENTAL _ 


Bessler & Omega Enlargers—Up to 4x5 Negatives eee 
Fully Equipped Film Developing 


and Finishing Rooms 


Facilities Professionally Maintained 
» 


$2/hr. or $26/month unlimited use 


($9/week unlimited use) 


-_ 12-10pm every day except mortday & tuesday. 


115 Maple St. Santa Cruz, California-95060 
Call (408) 427-1520 
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INVENTORY REDUCTION 


SALE 


1,000’s of Hardcover Books Values to $10.00 
NOW 50¢ to $3.00 


Special Discounts on Selected Paperback Books 
Selected Textbooks From Many Fields 10-50% OFF 


- | A Few | | 
Classical & Contemporary Records at Below Wholesale Price 


Se All Art Supplies Discounted 10% 
Hundreds of Posters at 50¢ 


Hours: Wed. April 25 8am—8pm_ Thurs. April 26 8am—Spm 
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